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the mints were more numerous than ever "before.186 "Under
Henry I. there were ninety-four rnoneyars, all of them pun-
ished by mutilation in 1125 for debasing the currency.1SS To
remedy the evils of clipping, there were new coinages in 1125,
1158,1180,1248, and 1300.187 In 1220, round halfpennies and
farthings were for the first time issued: that the practice
of breaking the coin into halves and quarters should have
remained so late as this proves how little retail trade there
could have been.188 On the other liand, the ill success of
Henry III. in his attempt, in 1257, to imitate his contem-
poraries in France and Italy in issuing a gold currency,
proves how far England was behind other countries in com-
mercial development ;189 for with the increase of trade, coins
of higher denominations become more and more convenient.
The remonstrances of the city of London forced ham to issue
a proclamation that no one should be compelled to accept the
new gold pennies. The coinage was small, and soon discon-
tinued; and no similar attempt was made until 1343, when
Edward procured the assistance of certain Florentine moneyers
in the issue of his gold nobles.140 During the intervening
century, as we shall see in the next chapter, a considerable
commerce had grown up; so that the king was now able to
ordain that no one should refuse to take his nobles in pay-
ment of debts of twenty shillings or above. It was with
Flanders that this trade was most considerable, and therefore
it was that in 1345-46 Edward negotiated with the magis-
trates of the Flemish towns for the establishment of a
uniform coinage to be current in both countries.141

How the second condition was fulfilled, and markets grew
up, will be shown in the next chapter.